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chairs, and a desk. She had hardly sat down when the door
opened and Dostoevsky entered, apologizing for having kept
her waiting.
"He was of medium height," she writes in her Recollec-
tions. "His light brown, perhaps even reddish, hair was
heavily pomaded and carefully smoothed. But it was his
eyes that struck me most. Dostoevsky wore a fairly worn
blue coat, but the collar and cuffs of his shirt were snow-
white."
He came toward her looking tired and dejected. On the
day before he had had a violent epileptic fit and he had not
quite recovered from it. In a gloomy voice he asked Anna
Grigorievna to sit down and he dictated to her a passage
from the Russian Messenger. He read very fast, and she
protested, "No one speaks as fast as that!"
Later when she was transposing her notes into longhand,
he walked back and forth in the room and exclaimed im-
patiently, "How slow! What a long time it takes!"
On examining the work he discovered that the secretary-
had forgotten a punctuation mark and had not indicated an
accent clearly enough.
"That is inadmissible, absolutely inadmissible! But any-
how, I am unable to dictate today. Come back tomorrow,"
he said to her.
"Ah, Mother, don't speak to me of that Dostoevsky," said
Anna Grigorievna on coming home. ^
She went back the next day, and this time everything
went well. Feodor Mikhailovich was in a good mood and
dictated the first chapters of The Gambler. From time to
time he interrupted himself to tell the young girl some inci-
dent of his past. He spoke of his childhood, his imprisonment,